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THE TWELFTH VOLUME. 

Another period has arrived, when it may not 
be improper for the editor of this work to hold 
a moment’s familiar chat with his friends and 
patrons:—but it must, indeed, be brief,—as sub- 
jects of public importance claim the narrow 
space to which the Genius is at present cen- 
fined. 

Well—it will be asked: What is the prospect? 
I answer, much better than formerly, as respects 
the ultimate success of our exertions; but, little 
difference with regard to the severity of toil and 
privation. 

Many honest laborers have already entered 
the field of reformation, and others begin to see 
that a glorious harvest of happiness and fame 
await those who signalize themselves therein.— 
Prejudice and delusion are beginning to trem- 
ble on the lofty pinnacle of power, and the 
whispers of reason and justice are becoming 
vocal in the halls of the learned and the influ- 
ential. The doctrine of hereditary property in 
human flesh and blood, is about to be exploded 
among the honest devotees of republicanism,— 
as that of the divine right of kings, and the in- 
fallibility of prelates, has in the modern schools 
of aristocracy and the temples of Christendom. 
Active exertion and STEADY PERSEVE- 
RANCE is all that is requisite for the promo- 
tion of our sacred cause. These will as surely 
command success, in thts important undertaking, 
as that they ever have done it upon other occa- 
sions. No reformation, in any quarter of the 
globe, since the beginning of time, was ever 


also be affirmed that none was ever more sus- 
ceptible of certain progression, were the proper 


= meniesamaeonanmrnn came 
is, of itself, sufficient remuneration to every 
one concerned, for every dollar that has yet 
been expended in its publication. It would be 
silly affectation to deny that 1 am pleased with 
this evidence. However, I claim very little 
of the merit of its usefulness. To my amiable 
stster editor, and others whohave lent their aid, 
must be ascribed a great proportion thereof. 

In conclusion, I will observe, that, expecting 
to leave home, fora few months, I have engaged 
a friend to superintend the publication of 
the work, during my absence, in whom I re- 
pose full confidence relative to his ability and 
disposition to render it instructive and enter- 
taining. lis readers have frequently been in- 
debted to his pen for important suggestions and 
information ; and his zeal in the good cause is 
steady and unwavering. I shall still, while absent, 
contribute much to its pages; and my female 
assistant, whose beautiful effusions have hitherto 
adorned and enriched the “ Ladies’ Repository,” 
will continue to supply her department as usual. 
Our friends are, therefore, earnestly solicited to 
lend us their aid in collecting and dissemi- 
nating, through the medium of this work, such 
facts and informationas may be interesting to 
the public, relative to the subject before us. 

B. Lunpy. 


Having consented, at the request ef the 
Editor, to superintend the publication of this 
periodical, during the few months he expects 
to be absent, (if I should find in myself qualifi- 
cations for the performance of duties so new, 
and fer which I feel myself so unprepared, ) 
I think it best to apprize our readers, that they 
may not hope to have their first course so high- 
ly seasoned, nor their desert so neatly served up, 





means employed. 

As respects my own humble labors—they are 
not to cease just yet; for humble as they are, 
fam vain enough to think that, while Provi- 
dence favors me with the means, it will be the 
best to continue them. But, perhaps, I may be jus- 
tifiable in saying to the patrons of this work, 
that it is calculated to do some good. Indeed 
I may triumphantly poiht to one paragraph in 
the present number, for the proof. In the la- 
dies’ department, (page 10,) will be founda 
short article, from which it appears that, through 
its influence, SIX HUMAN BEINGS have 


as they have been wont to find it in the Genius. 
| Still, if its monthly fare serves but tokeep them 
from suffering until his return, this disposition 
of my time may not be amiss. I crave their 
forbearance with inexperience, and other disa- 
bilities. A. GILBERT. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


7 


Memorial to Congress. 

On Friday evening, the 13th inst. the Aboli- 
tion Society of Washington met, pursuant to ad- 
journment, and adopted the following memo- 
rial to the Congress of the United States. Three 





been liberated from hereditary bondage. This 








thousand copies were ordered to be printed, for 
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distribution ; and the editors of newspapers, gen- 
erally, are requested to give it at least one iuser- 
tion. It will be circulated in each of the seve- 


ral States; and the friends of the cause, else- | 


where, are urgently requested to forward simi- 
lar memorials or petitions to Congress, at its 
next session. 

As the advocates of emancipation, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, are now about renewing 
their appeal to the constituted authorities of the 
nation, in behalf of republican consistency, 
universal philanthropy, and the sacred rights of 
man—may they not hope for aid from every 
corner of this extended empire? May they 
not confidently rely on the prompt and speedy 
adoption of measures to sound the Clarion of 
Justice through the national halls, with the 
deep-toned reverberation of millions of sove- 
reign voices, drowning the shrill echoes of 
political strife with the thundering mandates of 
justice and patriotism? 

Seriously: we hope that the genuine philan- 
thropists of this nation will now arouse, as the 
Lion from his lair, and pour into the Congres- 
sional chambers the language of firm, unyield- 
ing remonstrance against the further toleration 
of the cruel system of oppression in the 
District of Columbia. Nothing can possibly 
prevent our ultimate success, if the prayers of 
the people of the District are properly seconded 
by those who elect the members of the National 
Legislature. The members of that body will 
obey the voice of their constituents, jn the case 
before us, when that voice is fairly expressed ; 
and they will hasten to obey it, when they find 
(and this we hope they soon will do) that it is 
in accordance with the wishes of the great 
mass of intelligent, virtuous, reflecting citi- 
zens, who are the most particularly interested. 

We shall not dwell upon this subject now, as 
we shall frequently have occasion to refer to it 
in future numbers of this work. 


MEMORIAL. ~ 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States, in Cong ress assembled : 


The Memorial of the undersigned, citizens of 
the District of Columbia, respectfully sheweth: 

That your memorialists, in common with a 
large portion of the people of this Union, view 
the existence of slavery as one of the greatest 
evils that afflict our country; but more especial- 
ly, do we consider its continuance in this Dis- 
trict, under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
General Government, as inconsistent with 
those principles of republicanism, set forth in 
the excellent constitution which we have adopt- 
ed as the poets Magna Charta of our civil rights 
and privileges, 

Comparing those sections of our country in 
which slavery istolerated, with those where it 
18 NOt permitted to exist, we are strongly im- 
pressed with the belief, that, both in a pecunia- 
ary and moral point of view, the advancement 








of our future prosperity measurably depends on 
the abolition of that system. This is not a mere 
hypothesis, founded on an imaginary basis; but 
we have the light of experience, derived from 
the practical operation of known causes, to 
guide us in forming this conclusion. 

We deem it unnecessary to adduce facts or 
arguments, at this time, to prove the correctness 
of the opinion here advanced; for we think 
it must, in general, be obvious to reflect- 
ing minds. And we believe it will be per- 
fectly practicable to eradicate the growing evil 
of slavery within this District, at no very dis- 
tant period, in a manner consistent with the 
safety and welfare of all concerned. 

Your memorialists, therefore, respectfully sug- 
gest to your Honorable Body the propriety of 
adopting measures, at as early a day as may be 
convenient, for the accomplishment of thisob- 
ject. Trusting to your wisdom for devising 
an efficient plan of proceeding, we shall not 
presume, at present, to point out a detailed sys- 
tem of operations. We beg leave, however, to 
premise, that it would be proper to name a pe- 
riod, after which all children, born in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, shall be free, at a suitable 
age. 

Tour memorialists conclude, in the hope that 
your honorable body may duly consider the im- 
portance of the subject here presented to your 
view, and be enabled, through the favor of Di- 
vine Providence, to provide asafe and effectual 
remedy for the evil to which we have alluded. 

And your memorialists, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray, &c. 


ENGLISH MODE OF PROCEEDING. 

The annexed paragraph will shew something 
of the modus operandi of “‘petitioning”’ in Great 
Britain. It is by such means that the represen- 
tative is made acquainted with the will of his con- 
stituents in acivilway. It isa kind of “argu- 
ment” that is irrefutable, and powerfully influ- 
ential—especiatly when a distant or proximate 
hope of votes is in prospect Let the advocates of 
emancipation reflect on this. 


A Lonpown paper, noticing the flood of peti- 
tions poured into the House of Commons imme- 
diately before the debate on the reform bill, 
says—The scene on Saturday at the House of 
Commons was, perhaps, the most remarkable 
that ever characterized the history of the right of 
petitioning. On Friday, as well as on Saturday 
morning, hackney coaches, porters, and footmen 
were arriving with bundles of petitions, and the 
ante-rooms, the vote-office, &c, were literally 
crammed with them. There was scarcely a 
spare room, closet, or corner, near or about the 
lobby, that was not occupied with bundles of re- 
form petitions. When the House assembled the 
seats were so covered with bundles that, in many 
instances, the Members found it difficult to find 
sitting-room for themselves. It is the fashion of 
the House, that the Speaker should call the names 
of those who have signed the “Speaker’s 
Paper” as having petitions to present; and he 
does so in regular succession; but on this occa- 
sion many Members waited five hours without 
their names having been called, while others re- 
tired, after the exhaustion of so many hours, 
without presenting the petitions with which they 
were intrusted. 
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THE FLORIDA PAMPHLET. 


«A Treatise on the patriarchal, or co-opera- 
tive system of society, as it exists in some gov- 
ernments, and colonies in America, and in the 
United States, under the name of slavery, with 
its necessities and advantages. By T. Kingsley, 
an inhabitant of Florida.” This tract contains | 
sixteen quarto pages, and it is unusual to find in 
a work of this size so many accords and discords; 
sympathies, and antipathies, as the intelligent, 
benevolent, reader must experience in perusing 
the work now under review. Many of the 
author’s facts, and more of his reasonings, prove 
cogently the opposite of that which he professes 
to establish ; namely, that slavery may be so 
regulated, as to increase the sum of human hap- 
piness. It is, however, difficult to ascertain 
whether this is his position—or whether he is 
not serving up milk, to stomachs, illy prepared 
to bear solid nourishment. The readers of the 
Genius shall have some of his paragraphs, 
accompanied with such thoughts as suggest 
themselves while copying. In the preface he 
says: 

““The idea of slavery, when associated with 
cruelty and injustice, is revolting to every phil- 
anthropic mind ; but when that idea is associated 
with justice, and benevolence, slavery, common- 


ly so called, easily amalgamates with the ordina- 
ry conditions of life.” 


The association between slavery and cruelty, 
may be weak in many cases—but how it can be 
broken between the ideas of slavery, and ‘injus- 
tice, is extremely difficult to conceive. 

Those, however, if any such there be, who 
can elevate their conceptions to this point, will 
find no difficulty with this paragraph, or that 
which succeeds it ; except being “ of the com- 
mon class of whites, denominated free,’”’ they 
might repine a little at their degradation below 
the condition of a black slave:—that they are 
“ more corrupt ; less productive ; and yield less 
support and benefit to the State than the slaves, 
may be true—and the intelligent philanthropist 

erceives the cause of their worthlessness, and 
degradation, in the existence of that slavery, 
which our author praises. In page 4, is the fol- 
lowing : ; 

‘“‘ Many, from asuperficial view of things, sup- 
pose that the aversion, to labor observable in the 
South, among the working classes of whites, 
proceeds from natural indisposition. But a near- 
er view, and better acquaintance with facts, will 
show, that the radical cause is the want of health, 
which produces an apathy or aversion to work, 
and frequently a relaxation, or;want of natural 
excitement in the powers of life, which seek ar- 
tificial stimu'ants ; as we see frequent instances 
ofthe strongest, soberest and most industrious 
mechanics coming from the North, becoming, 


after a few years hard labor, weak and idle, and 
finally, falling a sacrifice to the abuse of ardent 


health in these classes, is owing to their being 
unaccustomed to a hot climate. Butas many 
years have elapsed since the first white bp 
settled among the Southern swamps, and their 
descendants have not improved either in looks or 
longevity,it becomes evident that people of white 
complexions are unfitted by nature for that situa- 
tion.” 

According to the author’s shewing,the whites 
are out of place in the South; and in page 6, he 
seems to anticipate, that ultimately, no trace of 
them will be found there, only ina state of 
mixture. One would think it would be no very 
pleasant prospect to southern slave-holders to 
contemplate their posterity, gradually supplant- 
ed by what they deem an inferior race. It is 
their business—they can avert it. Does not ex- 
ercise, suited to circumstances, always promote 
health? Are there not emigrants from Europe, 
particularly from Ireland, who even at the time 
they are becoming acclimated, labor hard,. and 
enjoy better health than those who merely sv- 
perintend the operations whith they perform ? 
Do New-Orleans, and other southern ports, af- 
ford no examples? Are they rare? He next 
says: 

** Some of our Northern neighbors, living in a 
state of health and affluence, and not being aware 
that this prosperous state, in many instances,/ 
proceeds indirectly from Southern slave labor, 
and without duly investigating, and comparing 
the hardships, and humiliation of the lower con- 
dition of their white population with the more 
comfortable state of the Southern negroes, have 
denounced the patriarchal state of subordination 
of the latter, called slavery, as the most abject 
and miserable of all possible grades of human ex- 
istence. Now it appears to me, that no one State 
can be perfectly free from these evils; but that 
all must experience some modifications of depen- 
dence. The negro under the management of a 
just, conscientious, aud humane master ;- (of 
which description it will certainly be allowed 
that there are some) who provides for the phisi- 
cal wants of his servants, his wife and children, 
in health, sickness and old age, for no other con- 
sideration than the equitable one of competent 
labor, when in health,will surely enjoy a happier 
and more enviable state of existence than the 
poor white man, burdened with a family, who 
has to contend with cold and hunger, besides re- 
ligious and moral tyranny. 

** Moreover, the free white man, with the 
greatest economy and industry, usfally con- 
sumes nearly the whole product of his labor; lay- 
ing by but little, even upon the most favorable 
circumstances, but with asmaller stock of pru- 
dence and exertion, which more commonly 
happens, he not only consumes all his earnings, 
but is compelled by cold, hunger, and want of 
employment or ill health, to apply to the public 
for charity. Whereas, the negro by his own la- 
bor, discreetly restrained under the co-operative 
or Patriarchial system, not only furnishes cloth- 
ing, implements of husbandry,and provision, but 
creates a large export surplus to meet contingen- 
cies ; thus increasing the comfort and capital of 
the establ ishment,of which he considers himself 
an integral part. 

“In short, the greatest value of agriculcural 








spirits. Some are of opinion, that the want of 


produce for export, and nearly all the springs of 
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national and individual prosperity, flow from 
slave labor, asis fairly demonstrated by our an- 
nual account of exports. Itcould not reasona- 
bly be expected otherwise. The labor of the 
negro,under the wholesome restraint of an intel- 
ligent direction, is like a constant stream; that of 
the white man is economically measured out by 
his urgent necessities,or dissipated by his expen- 
ses. Besides, climate enables the one to furnish 
articles of greater value ; while the white man’s 
labor is usually applied to raise cheap articles of 
food for the mere subsistenee of himself and fam- 
ily.” 

A northern citizen, who has travelled to the 
south, should always be permitted to smilc 
when he hears a comparison made between the 
intellectual peasantry of his section,and the an- 
imated matter called a slave, even if the system 
which has him for a part of its machinery,should 
be known by the handsomely sounding epithet, 
* patriarchal.”—And so tenacious is he of the 
habits of his own district,that he would scarcely 
be brought to think it a favor, to labor during 
health, or ability te furnish means, with which 
another may, if he pleases, make his days of 
sickness oroldage comfortable. This is a spe- 
cies of logic, not taught in northern schools— 
he could not, therefore, be expected to under- 
stand it. He is instructed to believe it is as 
much his duty, and there need be no doubt but 
he feels it as much his interest, to provide for 
his own comfort as the owner does in the case 
of the slave. After giving the Brazilian system 
of slavery a decided preference, in page 6, is 
the following paragraph : 


“The door of liberty is open toevery slave 
who can find means of purchasing himself. It is 
true, few have the means, buthope creates a spir- 
it of economy, industry, and emulation to obtain 
merit by good behavior. which hasa general and 
beneficial effect. Slaves are also allowed to 
hold some kinds of property, under limitation— 
such asstock. But the grand chain of security 
by which the slaves are held in subordination, is 
the free people of color, whose. persons, proper- 
ties, and rights are protected by law; which ena- 
bles them to acquire and hold property in their 
own name, and allows the free children of quar- 
teroons by a white man, to be white by law.— 
By this link, they become identified with the 
whites on one side, and with the slaves by de- 
scent on the other ; a connexion which perfectly 
cements the three casts of which the whole 
nation is composed ; and each being perfectly 
contented with its permanent,lawful privileges, 
the jealousy, which might otherwise arise from 
cast or difference of complexion or condition, 
is totally extinguished, and ne one feels an in- 
terest in disturbing that with which every one is 
satisfied.” 


If they cannot get into the Hall of Freedom, 
it is not that the door is shut against them—if 
they should fail to enter,one good thing is effec- 
ted—the sight of the door makes them indus- 
trious, and economical—so that if the slaves are 
not benefitted, it is easy to perceive who is.— 
He who understands the structure of the human 








| 


mind, well knows that the stimulus of this fal. 
lacious, and deceptive hope, will effect what 
coercion never did, and never can. Where, af- 
ter all, is the manly, generous mind, that does 
not revolt at the idea of such cruel duplicity ? 
The latter part of the paragraph is a noble contriy. 
ance!—have always on hand a sufficient number 
of free, to assist in keeping the slaves subordinate: 
this is rendered still more practicable, by hav- 
ing this caste mixed. 

The remainder of ‘the pamphlet will be noti- 
ced in our next number. 





PHILANTHROPIC EXAMPLE. 

Such is the heading, under which the editor 
of the African Repository introduces a commu. 
nication, from which the following is extracted, 
We rejoice to have it in our power to aid in dif. 
fusing such information. The name of Dr, 
Silas Hamilton stands enrolled among the 
genuine philanthropists of the age. Why was 
not the name of his equally worthy Lady also 
mentioned? ' 


*‘ Ten or twelve years ago, Dr. Silas Hamil- 
ton, of Mississippi, purchased in the state of 
Maryland, nine thousand dollars worth of slaves, 
and employed them for some years on his plan- 
tation in the neighbourhood of Natchez. He had 
not owned them long before he felt it his duty 
to manumitthem, but how to accomplish this 
consistently with the interests of the communi- 
ty, and the happiness of the slave, was a difficult 
matier. As the best means of effecting his be- 
nevolent designs, he offered them to the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, to be transported to 
Liberia. But they were obliged to refuse them 
for the want of sufficient funds to bear the ex- 
pense of their transportation. In 1828 Dr. Hamil- 
ton brought them to Cincinnati, and there eman- 
cipated them, 22 innumber. I.. 1830 he paid 
them a visit, and saw painful reason to fear that 
he had conferred upon them a very equivocal 
benefit. 

But his feelings and the feelings of his amia- 
ble wife had become so much interested in their 
behalf, and in behalf of their unfortunate race, 
that they determined to devote the remainder 
of their lives and fortune to the improvement of 
their condition. To this end, they purposed 
purchasing land in Illinois, and’ establishing a 
labor school to rear up young slaves and qualify 
them for usefulness in Liberia, by giving them 
instructions in letters, agriculture, and the me- 
shanic arts, as far as practicable on the plan pur- 
sued by the illustrious Felienberg of Hofiwy! 
in Switzerland. Dr. H. informed the writer that 
he couldavithout difficulty procure gratuitously 
any number of young slaves, say 80 or 100, in 
Mississippi and Louisiana, from masters whe 
would esteem ita privilege to make so good a 
provision for them without expense to them- 
selves. 0 

Last summer I receiveda letter from Dr. H. 
communicating the afflicting intelligence of the 
death of his wile, who had been his faithful com- 
panion and counseller for upwards of thirty 
years. This calamity seemed to have severed 
alinost the only tie that bound him to this world. 
He, however, said that he had not abandoned his 
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project. He had purchased a tract of land near 
the junction of the Illinois and Mississippi rivers, 
was erecting his buildings, and had with hiss a 

rtion of hisemancipated slaves. I have not 
since heard from him, but think it of importance 
to communicate even thus much to the public, 
both for the sake of the example, and that Dr. 
Hamilton may receive from an enlightened 
community that encouragement and co-ope- 
ration which may be necessary to make his phi- 
lanthropic efforts extensively useful. 





DETESTABLE DCCTRINES. 

The editor of the “Southern Religious Tele- 
graph” still maintains his opinion relative to 
the impropriety of teaching slaves to read or 
write! Speaking of the strictures upon his 
sentiments, from the editor of the Boston ‘‘ Lid- 
erator,” he says: 

**Weregret that he should oppose the only prac- 
ticable means of raising the black man from a 
servile state.—The condition of the blacks in the 
Northern States,—we speak of a fact with 
which we have been well acquainted—is proof 
that it is morally impossible to deliver them 
from improvident and servile habits and feel- 
ings, ina community of white people.—And 
surely it requires no argument to show, that 
plain oral instruction is the most direct way to 
give thein the knowledge of the Gospel.” 


These sentiments are not entertained by the 
members of the Colonization Society in gene- 
ral ; but it is to be feared that too many embrace 
them. And the only proper plan of proceed- 
ing with such men—men so blind or corrupt— 
is to expose them promptly, and denounce their 
conduct in the plainest terms. They interpose 
the greatest clog to the wheel of reform—they 
place the heaviest incubus on the bosom of 
humanity—they point the deadliest shaft to the 
heart of philanthropy—in short, they are the 
most inveterate foes of justice and equity, 
With all the influence of their “holy office,” 
arising from the respect accorded to their sacer- 
dotal functions, they trample, with iron heel, 
the rights of their fellow men, and anathema- 
tize their brethren in bonds. It isin vain they 
attempt, by words, to disclaim the odious tyran- 
ny of soul, while their acts speak, with trum- 
pet tongues, the oppression they exercise. 

I will now take leave of this reverend gen- 
tleman, after quoting another short article from 
the “Liberator,” in which he is, deservedly, 


handled without mittens. 

INSTRUCTION OF THE Briacks.—In our 
last number we promised to animadvert upon 
some outrageous doctrines maintained by the 
editor of the Richmond Religious Telegraph, 
affecting the temporal and eternal welfare 
of the free black and slave population of 
Virginia. We have since received another 
number of the Telegraph, in which we find the 
arguments reiterated and at greater length. Our 
limits will not permit us to pour out the indig- 
nation which is swelling inour bosom Let it 





eousness.” 
Papal domination never more exclusive. 
gospel of peace and mercy preached by him who 
advocates the Popish doctrine, that “ ignorance 
is the mother of devotion !”” who would seques- 
trate the bible from the eyes of his fellow men! 


Jesuitism was never more subtle— 
The 


who holds that knowledge is the enemy of re- 
— ! who denies the efficacy of instruction m 
lifting up a degraded population! who would 
make men brutes, in order to make them better 
christians! who desires to stop free inquiry, by 
inaking the clergy infallible guides to heaven ! 
Now, what folly and impiety is all this! Our 
#mazement is without bounds—our senses almost 
doubt theirevidence. How could the Rev. Mr 
Converse (whom we have considered a pious 
tnan and an able editor) endite such detestable 
sentiments? He hasinflicted asevere blow upon 
his own denomination—upon the christian re- 
ligion—and upon the cause of emancipation.— 
May the Lord forgive him, and open his eyes to 
the sinfulness of his conduct! Let bim not 
preach Popish debasement and subserviency 
under a Presbyterian garb; for, by so doing, he 
dishonors the one, and compliments the other.— 
Besides, is it not mockery to preach repentance 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ to the perse- 
cuted blacks, and at the same time to deny them 
the right and ability to ‘ search the scriptures” 
for themselves? They have an inalienable right 
to freedom; their ignorance should be eulight- 
ened; instruction will not injure their morals 
or usefulness, nor endanger the safety of the peo- 
ple. 

‘If the free colored people were generally 
taught to read,’ says Mr Converse, ‘ it might be 
an inducement to them to remain in this coun- 
try. §G We would offer them no such induce- 
ment.’ Here is the cloven foot of colonization— 
here the spirit thatis hunting down the free 
colored population in every State. Show them 
no mercy—deprive them of all knowledge— 
make their situations uncomfortable—give them 
no chance to rise in the scale of being, among 
ourselves—and then send them to Africa as mis- 
sionaries to save souls, and to evangelize the 
continent!! What hypocrisy! 





TRULY CHRISTIAN PROCEEDINGS. 


It is pleasant and cheering to turn from so 
disgusting a subject as {hat upon which the pre- 
ceding article is founded, and review the truly 
christian efforts of some, who are laudably exer- 
ting themselves to enlighten the minds and me- 
liorate the condition of the unfortunate colored 
people in our slave-holding States. 

The “‘ Eleventh Annual Report,” of the Me- 
thodist Missionary Society, enumerates, among 
others, the following missions :— 

** Mission to the slaves of St. Johns, Pon Pon 
and Cambache. 

‘** Mission to the slaves on the Santee river. 

‘** Mission to the slaveson the Savannah river. 

‘** Mission to the slaves on Little river. 

‘The missions to the people of color,” says 
Bishop Soule,“have been successful beyond our 
mest sanguine expectations at their commence- 
ment.The good effects which have been produced 


have been attested by masters whose servants 
are embraced in the several stations. And bya 








be remembered that their author is a Presbyte- 
rian clergyman—a professed “‘ minister of right- 





number of those gentleman a very liberal en- 
couragement and support have been given’ te 
those missions.” 
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COLORED FREE PRODUCE SOCIETY. | 


The circumstance of a society having been 
organized some months since in Philadelphia, 
under the above title, has been mentioned be- 
fore in this work. The following isthe pream- 
ble to their Constitution. We should be glad 
to insert the articles themselves, but have not 
room to spare at present. 


This association may be considered as auxilia- 
ry to the Pennsylvania Free Produce Society, 
the proceedings of which have been heretofore 
noticed. 


‘* Whereas, the Constitution of the United 
States expressly declares, that ‘‘all men are born 
free and equal,” but in consequence of the su- 
perior wealth and influence df the white popu- 
lation, they have deemed themselves justifiable 
in establishing and pursuing the notorious prac- 
tice of holding their colored brethren, who are 
the children of the same Almighty Parent, and 
possesed of the same feelings with themselves, 
mental and physical, inthe most abject servitude 
and oppression—trafficking in their flesh, sepa- 
rating parent from child, husband from wife, 
and brother from sister, without any regard to 
those social and domestic enjoyments, which 
they themselves profess to esteem so highly: 
And, whereas, it is well ascertained, that self- 
interest will induce individuals to perform acts 
for which reason and humanity have long been 
appealed to in vain ; and asevery individual who 
uses the produce of slave labor encourages the 
slave-holder, becomes also a participator in his 
wickedness,and rivets the chains of the oppressed 
more firmly: And, whereas, the substituting 
of the produce ot freemen for that of slaves, isa 
sure method of lessening the value of slave-la- 
bor and destroying the gains of the hardened 
oppressor, and will, therefore, induce him, soon 
er or later, to restore to the oppressed those 
inalienable rights, of which they have been so 
cruelly and unjustly deprived: And, moreo- 
ver, as it particularly becomes us, who are more 
closely allied to the sons of Africa, to use our 
influence to change their present degraded con- 
diton, and restore them to the rank which na- 
ture and nature’s God designed they should oc- 
cupy: Therefore, we, whose names are here- 
unto subscribed, agree to form ourselves into an 
association, to be called the “‘ Colored Free Pro- 
duce Society of Pennsylvania,”’ that we may the 
more easily obtain and impart such information, 
connected with this subject, as may promote 
the objects above stated: and for the further- 
ance of these views we adopt for ourgovernment 
the following Constitution.” 


The annexed proceedings of a meeting of 
this association, are inserted at the request of the 
officers thereof. 


A stated meeting of the Colored, Free Pro- 
duce Society, was held in Philadelphia, on the 
evening ofthe 18th of April, 1831. The meet- 
ing was honored by the presence of several of 
our white friends, who are members of a simi- 
lar institution. The House being organized, 
business commenced by calling the roll, after 
which the quarterly contributions were taken up. 

The minutes of the preceeding meeting were 
then read by the Secretary ; and the minutes of 
the corresponding committee were read by their 
Secretary. 


: 


—o 








A report being presented by the correspon- 
ding committee, on motion it was read & adopted. 

Acommunication was handed in by one of 
our white friends :—which was also read. 

The meeting was then addressed, by Mr. Lun- 
dy; he statedy many important things, for our 
encouragement; he was followed by another 
gentleman, with some very salutary remarks. 

It was, on motion, resolved, That this society 
appropriate ten dollars, to be added to the pre- 
mium offered for Rice, raised by free labor. 

On motion, resolved, that the thanks of this 
meeting be given to those white friends, who 
have honored us with their presence and ad- 
vice. James Cornisu, Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The committee to whom/was referred the pre- 
paration ofa report, relative to the proceedings 
of the colored Free Produce Society, respect- 
fully state: That they have had the subject 
under consideration, and cannot regard it in 
any other light than that of the deepest interest 
to us—because it looks forward to the annihila- 
tion of a practice, which has long been regarded 
by some of the most enlightened nations in Eu- 
rope, as piratical, unjust, and anti-christian, in 
its operations—because it deprives man of those 
privileges which are inseparable from his con- 
stitutional habits, for no other reason than the 
unalterable color of his skin. 

Your committee has the satisfaction to ob- 
serve, that since the formation of this society, 
the demand and consumption of the articles of 
Free Produce have exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of its friends ; and as an evidence 
of this, we learn, by a statement of Mr. James 
L. Pierce, a gentleman who is extensively 
engaged in the sale of articles of Free Produce, 
that the sales within the last 18 months have 
been between five and six thousand dollars.— 
And so warmly have'some of the members of this 
society entered into the spirit of the undertaking, 
that from 25 to 50 Ilbs of free sugar have been 
purchased at atime for family consumption.— 
And one of them has commenced the sale of 
Free Cotton articles, upon a small scale. 

Your committee would further mention, 
that they have had repeated interviews with 
the members of the white Free Produce Socie- 
ty, from which they have derived much satis- 
faction and information. 

Your committee humbly hope that they have 
fulfilled the duty assigned them—and, there- 
fore beg to be discharged. 

FrepERICK A. Hinton. 
Rost. Purvis. 


MExIco, IN 1830. 

We have before us a valuable paper, relating 
to the population, resources, and political condi- 
tion of Mexico, in 1830. The writer is, evident- 
ly, well acquainted with the subject upon which 
he treats. We very much regret that our limits 
are too narrow to review it at present. This, 
together with the ample details in Ward’s “‘Mex- 
ico in 1827,” (for which we are indebted to the 
politeness of a friend in Liverpool,) will enable 
us to present our readers, shortly, with an inter- 
esting view of the prospects of our Colored Sis- 
ter Republic. The tone of public sentiment, 
there, relative to the system of slavery, and the 
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manner in which the Indians have been treated 
by our government; the jealousy, manifest 
among them,of our designs upon Texas,&c.&c. 
will furnish important items of information, and, 
no doubt, be calculated to attract the notice of 
readers generally. The subject, last mentioned, 
is one of peculiar importance, and claims the 
attention of every individual of this nation. 


MORE SLAVES EMANCIPATED. 

An interesting suit has just terminated in the 
CircuitCourt, at the city of Washington. A fam- 
ily of slaves,(five or six-in number) belonging 
to a person of the name of Dell, a resident of 
Georgetown,was removed, some years since, to 
the State of Virginia, and within a certain 
length of time brought back again te the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. After their return they were 
sold to Judge Duvall. But on account of their | 
having been removed, as aforesaid, contrary to | 
the laws of Virginia and Maryland,—they peti- | 
tioned for their freedom. A suit was entered, 
and has been long pending. It terminated on 
the 19th inst., in the complete emancipation of 
the slaves. Thus another triumph has been gain- 
ed for the cause of humanity and justice. A 
rapid change has lately taken place in public 





opinion within the District of Columbia. This, | 
we trust, will soon be more openly manifest. 
The hateful form af slavery is becoming more 
and more disgusting to the people, as they view 
it in its various shapes, and reflect upon its cor- 
rupting tendency. Let the advocates of eman- | 
cipation persevere in their praise-worthy efforts, | 
and certain success awaits them, at no very dis- 
tant period. 


TRIAL FOR KIDNAPPING. 

The two persons thatwere chargedwith attempt- 
ing to kidnap the colored man who made hises- 
cape from the garret window ofa3 story house, a 
short time since, were prosecuted, and lately 
acquitted, simply because he was over the age 
of 45 years when emancipated, and, of course, 
his liberation was illegal!!! The Court, how- 
ever, held one of them to bail, and remanded 
the other to prison, (as he could not obtain it, ) | 
to take their trial for an assault and breach of the 
peace. This suit is yet pending. 





—_-- 


THE INSURRECTION IN MARTINIQUE. 
It is stated that 150 colored persons have been 
executed,on a charge of being concerned in the 


late insurrection in Martinique. 
Had our WASHINGTON been caught by 


REVOLUTION IN BRAZIL! 
This is the tenor of areport from St. Salvador. 
It is stated that Rio Janeiro and Bahia have been 
completely revolutionized. {cg So sure as this 
proves true, SLAVERY HAS RECEIVED ITS 
DEATH-BLOW IN THE BRAZILIAN EMPIRE. 


EMANCIPATION IN KENTUCKY. 
The Society, proposed to be organized among 
the slaveholders of Kentucky, will, no doubt, 


soon go into operation. Forty-eight gentle- 


“men have already sent in their names, with the 


view of becoming members. They have been 
published in the ‘Western Luminary,” as fol- 
lows: 


William R. Hynes, Bardstown. 
Samuel K. Snead, Jefferson county. 
J. M. C. Irvin, Fayette county. 

R. J, Breckenridge. 7 

A. J. Alexander, Woodford county. 
Charles Alexander, 

J. R. Alexander, es 
James McCall, Rockcastle county. 
John W allace, Fayette county. 
Norman Porter, Lexington. 

Thos. T. Skillman, " 

George Clarke, Fayette county. 
James c we Lexington. 
George W. Anderson, Fayette county. 
James G, McKinney, Lexington. 
James H. Allen, Fayette county. 
James McDowell, se 

J. S. Berryman, -“ 

Thomas Cleland, Mercer county. 
John Green, Lincoln county. 
Robt. A. Lapsley, Caldwell county. 
John L. Yautis, Lincoln county. 
Michael G. Youce, Danville. 


P. G. Rice, 

John C. Young, ”" 
Rowland C ‘hambers, Cedar Grove. 
Geo. M. Chambers, “ 


John C, Richardson, Fayette county. 
William E. Ashmore, Versailles. 
Samuel Wingfield, aa 
Sam’l V. Marshall, Woodford county. 
oe Moffett, 

. P. Bacon, Frankfort. 
Hu h Foster, Fayette county. 
J. T. Edgar, Frankfort. 
J.C. Harrison, Fayette County. 
Rev. Robert Stuart 1 
Dr. Louis Marsha!l, Woodford | county. 
Col. John Steele,. 
Dr. C. Wallace, " 
Mr.James C.Todd, Fayettte county. 
Mr. William Armstrong, Mercer county. 
Mr. David Weller, Hardin county. 
Rev. J. D. Paxton, Danville. 
Samuel Warren, Lincoln county. 
John H. Bell, Fayette county. 
Daniel Yeiser, Danville. 
Warrick Miller, Louisville. 


To shew of what religious profession they are, 
who have so nobly embarked in this righteous 
cause, the Luminary remarks: 








the British Slave-holders, he too would have 
been hung ! 


desires to know what Presbyterians are doing in 


| “In reply to a correspondent im Illinois, who 
this cause, we remark, that the first projector of 
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this emancipation scheme, as published in seve- | tons of shipping, and more than twenty thov- 


ral of our last numbers, is a Prysbyterian ; and 
that so far as we are informed Presbyterians gene- 
‘rally have taken a prominent part in promoting 
those benevolent schemes whose object isthe 
amelioration of the condition of our colored 
population.” 


-—_-__— 


CONVENTION IN THE WEST INDIES. 

The very circumstance of a Conyention hav- 
ing been called, as mentioned below, (it is buta 
preludeto ‘“ Conventions’ ofan opposite nature ) 
may be considered the most unequivocal evi- 
dence that the holy work of emancipation is 
progressing in the British colonics. Heaven 
speed it to a glorious consummation! But the 
ascertained fact, that the free colored people, in 
most of the West-Indian islands, particularly 
in the English, French, and Danish, have been 
admitted, by their respective governments, to 
equal privileges with the whites, speaks to us 
in the language of burning shame and awful 
menace! What will become of our slave-sys- 
tem, and ourselves, when power concentrates in 
the hands of the colored race, on the islands and 
the main ; when order shall be fairly establish- 
ed among them ; and when retribution shall be 
mailed with intelligent valor,and accoutred with 


the vengeance ofages!! 


On the Ist of March, a meeting was held at 
Barbadoes, for the purpose of petitioning the 
King and both Houses of the British Parliament, 
that his Majesty would be graciously pleased to 
exert his royal authority in order to avert the 
destruction with which the British Colonies are 
threatened, by the measures now in progress with 
reference to the question of colonial slavery. 
Deputies were present from Barbadoes, Antigua, 
Demeraraand Esequibo, Dominica,Grenada, Ne- 
vis, St. Christopher, St. Vincent, Tobago, and 
the Virgin Islands. Various resolutions were 
passed by the meeting, setting forth that the Co- 
lonies are now, and have been for some time 
past, laboring under multiplied difliculties and 
embarrassments, and— 

‘That they protest most solemnly against any 
spoliation of, or interference with their property, 
which they hold by a right as sacred as the pub- 
lic creditor has claim on the national funds—the 
highest or lowest subject in the united kingdom, 
his lands,his mansion, or his cottage— orany cor- 
porate body their chartered righis. 

** That this right of property has been sanction- 
ed by various acts of Parliament, encouraging 
their ancestors to embark their capital, their in- 
dustry, and their fortunes, in the settlement of 
Jands, on the express condition of cultivating 
them by the labor of slaves importe® into these 
Colonies by British subjects. That the conse- 
quences of this traffic are not now tv be charged 
against the character of the W. India colonist, 
whose principal share in the transaction has 
been that of civilizing and bringing to order 
and comparative comfort, persons brought into 
the Colonies in a state of barbarism. 

“* That out of the settlement and cultivation 
of the West India Colonies has arisen a com- 
mercial intercourse, amply supplying the moth- 
er country with colonial produce, giving em- 
ployment to upwards of four hundred thousand 











sand seamen, diffusing immense wealth amon 
her people, and contributing millions to the pub- 
lie revenue. 

“* That the existence ofslavery and of proper- 
ty in, or connected with, and depending upon 
slaves in the West Indies, having been thus 
created by Great Britain for her own object and 
benefit, and having been recognizd and guaran- 
teed by repeated acts of Parliament and decis- 
ions of the highest law authorities, any attempt 
to injure or destroy property, so sanctioned, is 
a gross violation of every principle of law and 
justice, unless full and complete indemnification 
for all losses which may be sustained, by an 
changes in such property, shall have been 
previously provided at the expense of the na- 
tion In general. 

* That the inhabitants ot the West Indies have, 
by their effortsto improve the condition of the 
slave, already raised him far above his original 
state of barbarism—have placed him in possession 
of comparative comfort—have invested him with 
privileges aud immunities, and are gradually pro- 
ceeding to qualify him for a larger participation 
in the advantages of civilized life.” 


—_—- 


AWFUL CALCULATION !! 

Reader! Pray thee, ponder the following.— 
Slayery, in our own country, isa BRANCH of 
this horrible system. What, alas! will be the 
fate of the nations who have thus sorely oppres- 
sed and despoiled the natives of unfortunate 


Afriea?—what the woful result, 
** When the malison roils from eternity’s breath, 

And her battle-song breathes of defiance and death” 
To use the language of the great Jefferson, well 
may we “tremble for our country, when we 
reflect that God ts just, and that his justice can- 
not sleep forever.” 


It would be easy to prove, says Humboldt, 
that the whole archipelago of the West Indies, 
which now comprise scarcely 2,400,000 negroes 
and mulattoes, (free and slaves,) received from 
1670 to 1825, nearly FIVE MILLIONS of Af- 
ricans. In these revolting calculations on the 
consumption of the human species, we have not 
included the number of unfurtunate slaves who 
have perished in the passage, or been thrown into 
the sea as damaged merchandize. 





It will be seen, by the following notice, that 
the Premium for Rice, produced by free labor, 
has been doubled. Where are the Philanthro- 
pistsof North Carolina? Where, friends, where? 


A PREMIUM FOR RICE. 

The sum of TWENTY DOLLARS will be 
given as a premium, over and above the market 
price, for Five Casks of Fresh Rice, of a good 
quality, raised by Free Labor, and deliverd in 
Philadelphia, to Cuaries Peirce, before the 
Ist of September next. (1831.) 

The gentleman, above named, is well known 
asa very respectable Grocer, in Philadelphia, 
who has for several years past, made it a particu- 
lar business to keep articles in his line that are 
exclusively the production of free labour. 

The premium, together with the market price, 
will be promptly paid, on the delivery of the 
Rice, accompanied by proper reference and vou- 
chers from some respectable person who isknown 
in Philadelphia. 
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PRINCIPALLY CONDUCTED BY A LADY. 








Our Cause. 

The commencement of a fresh volume!—’tis 
a fit theme for a paragraph—and it may be a fit 
occasion for examining into our own feelings 
with respect to the cause in which we are en- 
gaged. Have our eighteen month’s experience 
in the field of emancipation cooled our zeal and 
wearied us with our task? Or has it been, rather, 


a stimulus to our ardor, andincentive to renewed | 


exertions? It should have been so, from the na- 
ture of the subject, and it has. We are engaged 
in combatting one of the darkest crimes that 
ever disgraced humanity—in pleading for a 
portion of our own sex, who are shut out by 
American despotism, not only from their privi- 
leges as women, but even from their common- 
est rights as human beings. It is meet, there- 
fore, that our detestation should increase with 
our knowledge of the subject—that a familiarity 
with the features of slavery should only render 
their appearance more horrible—and that every 
hour of reflection upon the subject should aug- 
ment our sorrow for the prevailing indifference 
to the situation of its victims. We thank God 
that he has given us the means of publicly de- 
claring our sentiments, and endeavoring to 
awaken our country-women from the strange 
stupor of their apathy. Our voice may be long 
unheeded; our entreaties may be regarded with 
careless contempt, or retorted with light ridicule. 
But we will not be discouraged—we will still 
hold on our way—again and again we will re- 
new our importunities and repeat our warnings 
—again and again we will present the subject 
before them, until we succeed in attracting their 
attention. While we have the power to lift up 
our voice in behalf of our miserable sisters, we 
shall not cease to do so. While we behold one 
portion of our sex, regarded only as pecuniary 
wealth, and the others flitting thoaghtlessly 
through life, unaffected by the sufferings of those 
oppressed ones, we will not remit our efforts to 
excite their sympathy, dwelling on the dark 
tale of the African’s accumulated wrongs. We 
are not so miserably selfish that we can sit 
down unconcerned in the guilty enjoyment of 
our’ own better lot, while their moans are 
ringing in our ears,.and their tears and their 
blood sprinkled upon the very hem of our gar- 
ment. No! in their degradation, we are de- 
graded—with their sufferings, we are aflicted— 
with their stripes, we are wounded; and for 
their miserable fate, we entreat the commisera- 





one! and would to Heaven we might see a 
crowd of our talented country-women rallied 
round the same standard, carrying light and 
conviction to every heart! 


A SPEcIMEN. 
Let our readers peruse and reflect upon the 


following advertisement. It is ‘selected only 
as an individual sample from the many, 
which disgrace our southern newspapers. It 
sketches the outlines of a scene of very frequent 
occurrence, and may enable those who are not 
familiar with such things to form some idea of 
the sufferings endured by their countrywomen. 


**Valuable Negroes.” 
“An excellent female servant, thirty-four 
years of age, with her two children, the one 
four years old, and the other turned of trvelve 
months, will be sold low for cash. The whole 
will be sold together, or SEPARATELY, to 
suit purchasers.” 


And this is slavery—American slavery!— 
These are the deeds of a christian land! And will 
the pious and the gentle, the enlightened and 
the benevolent, hear of them-with the unmoved 
brow of self-satisfied apathy? Mothers! which 
one among you will not lay down the paper 
with a murmur of execration against the brute 
who could so wantonly trifle with the holy 
chords of maternal tenderness? Will you not 
snatch up the prattler by your side, to hide 
amid his clustering curls the burning tears of 
your sympathy and indignation? Will you not 
clasp him to your bosom in tle emotion of your 
startled love, as though some hand were sud- 
denly stretched out to rifle you too, of your 
heart’s brightness? Oh, if your heart is indeed 
so touched, then pause a moment in that mood 
of softness, and, with your intant still upon 
your knee, give up your thoughts to serious re- 
Let the cansciousness come with its 
solemn and undeniable truth upon your heart, 
that you have been through the greater part of 
life, and probably are still at this moment, a 
supporter of this guilty system, and an accom- 
If you have 
never lifted up your voice against it, if its pro- 
ducts are in your house and on your table, 
ministering to the gratification of your vanity 
and your luxury, if you have never pleaded 
with those around you, to combine their efforts 
with yours, in resisting the demoniac influence 
of oppression, then be assured that you have 
fallen far short of your duty, and that the taint 
of crime is upon you. Remember that the voice 
of your sister’s agony ‘‘crieth out against you,” 
from the prison cell and the market pJace, where 
her degradation and her tears have been wit- 
nessed by men and angels, while you made no 
effort to rescue her from her lot of darkness.— 


flection. 


plice in its enurmous cruelties. 


’ 








tion of our mutual sisters. Our cause is a noble 


And when you kneel at eventide, with your 
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fond hand laid upon the tresses of your sinless 
child, let the fearful thought start up — 
your prayers that that hand is stained with a 
dark blot of infamy and oppression. Think 
when your heart is lifted up to beseech a bless- 
ing from a just and righteous, as well as most 
merciful Deity, how you have neglected to al- 
leviate the misery of your fellow creatures; and, 
while you shrink from the merited pang of self- 
reproach, let its present endurance teach you 
no longer to deserve it. Picture to yourself 
what would be the agony of your feelings, was | 
your infant about to be severed from your 
arms, forever, to “‘ suit” the convenience of some 
cruel barbarian. Think how youwould rend the air 
with your cries, were that fair young girl who 
is now by your side, with her dancing steps ol 
joy, and the soft music of her affectionate voice, | 
borne into your arms a bleeding victim to the 
savage anger of some unfeeling monster—and 
while you dash away the tear that has gathered 
to your eye at the bare imagination of sucha 
circumstance, breathe a high resolve that you 
will, from this time henceforward, aid, to the 
utmost of your power, in abolishing a system 
which gives birth to such atrocities. 








More Femace PHILANTHROPY. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that we lay 
the interesting extract appended to this article 
before our readers. Though we may even sub- 
ject ourselves to the charge of egotism, we can- 
not consent to withhold such valuable imfor- 
mation from them. How happy must this good 
lady vow feel, in the moments of retirement 
and reflection! All the wealth of the Indies, 
and the aggregate fame of the mightiest heroes, 
would never, never, bring to the mind of their 
possessor that blissful peace—that heavenly feli- 
city—which arises from the pure consciousness 
of having performed such noble and virtuous 
acts. A blessing must ever attend the comple- 
tion of a work so holy in its design and just in 
its nature. And the influence that it will have 
upon the community, will be both salutary and 
extensive. 

The parapraph is extracted from a letter lately 
received at the office of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation, from the Rev. Jesse Haile, of Il- 
linois, formerly of Arkansas Territory. 

I have received a letter from Mr. Rees 
Alexander, of Arkansas, a gentleman of high 
respectability, in which he says: ‘‘Il must not 
forget to tell you that the papers (Genius of } 
U. E.) you left with Mother Dixon” (her 
name is Mary) ‘“‘has had a most powerful influ- 
ence. They have converted her from slavery. 
She has recently emancipated al] her slaves.— 
She employed the best attorney in the Territory 


to attend to the business for her, in order that 
there might be no future advantage taken.—She 











_ 


has recorded «a bill of emancipation of all 
slaves at her death; and also has made a will, 
bequeathing to them two thirds of all her pro- 
perty, of every description; which will is also 
recorded. Weuld to God that all who hold 
them would do likewise!” Then would their 
light break forth out of obscurity, and their 
darkness would become as the noon-day.” 

You will understand that, when I left the 
Territory, I deposited the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation with the above named Mary 
Dixon; who is an aged widow. She had six 
slaves. 


ANOTHER INTERESTING CASE, 

We learn that an aged widow lady, of the 
name of Greenfield, who has resided several 
years in the city of Philadelphia, and who had 
emancipated a large number of slaves in Louis- 
iana, hasrecently visited that section of country, 
for the express purpose of taking them to Hayti, 
in order to prevent the new law, enacted there, 
from reducing them again to slavery. This 
truly benevolent Jady is said to be upwards of 
seventy years of age! Tell us no more of the 
patrictism of “Grecian or Roman Matrons’’— 
American Female philanthropy will soon out- 
shine them all. Those deeds of transcendant 
virtue, which we already have the pleasure of 
recording, will embellish the pages of history, 
and excite to emulation an admiring posterity. 





PROGRESS OF THE CONCERN. 

The following has been communicated, for 
insertion, by a female friend, in Philadelphia. 
[t is an extract ofa letter from ao acquaintance, 
in Boston, whose opportunities for procuring 
information relative to the subject, and whose 
zeal in the good cause, are unquestionable. We 
thank our friend for her communication ; and 
we hope she will remember us, when she may 
have any thing further that will be interesting 
to the advocates of African emancipation, what- 
ever may be the particular matter to which it 
relates: 


“J am sure it will animate your heart to 
learn, that there is a growing uneasiness among 
many persons in this city—male and female—in 
regard to the use of articles raised by slave la- 
bor, and a desire to procure those which are 
the products of free labor. We expect, very 
soon, to get up a Free Produce Society; and if 
we succeed,(or, indeed,whether we succeed or 
not,) we wish to have a Free Goods’ Store in 
Boston. I was agreeably surprised to receive a 
visit, a few days since, from an individual in an 
obscure village in New Hampshire, who wish- 
ed to know where these Free Goods could be ob- 
tained, and said that a society would be immedi- 
ately formed in his village, if they could be 
purchased in Beston. You sce, therefore, that 
the good work is progressing. The little “‘leav- 
en,” begun in Philadelphia, I trust will soon 
leaven all the Free States.” 


The writer of the above, we learn, has or- 
dered a number of articlesin the Free Produce 
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line, from Philadelphia, and also made many en- 
quiries relative to the subject generally. Our 
sisters, who have embarked in this noble under- 
taking, should feel encouraged to persevere in 
their philanthropic labors. Their reward will 
be sure and glérious. 


A KipNAPPER FRIGHTENED! 

The following is an extract of a recent letter 
from an esteemed female friend, in North Caro- 
lina, to the editors of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation. She will please accept our 
thanks for her interesting communication. The 
anecdote is particularly instructive and amusing. 


“The inland slave trade was rever, perhaps, 
carried on with more industry than it now is, 
through this part of the State. They go the 
main road, through our plantation, handcuffed, 
by dozens. There have been some acts of 
cruelty committed, within a few miles of this 
place, that would increase the darkness of your 
black list. 1 frequently intended giving you 
an account thereof, but was hindered, until the 
transactions got out of date.* One laughable 
instance of kidnapping lately occurred at Chap- 
el Hill. A gambler stole a child in the evening 
from its mother, who had just been set free.— 
He rode all night, and got within a half mile of 
our house at sunrise. It is supposed he then 
first discovered that the child (three years old) 
had six toes on one foot. He put it down, and 
ran away from it !!” 


FeMALE ASSOCIATION FOR THE, MANUFAC 
TURE AND Use or Free Corron. 

The several Reports, received a short time 
since, from the Secretary of this Association, 
are inserted below. We are gratified to learn 
that our female friends in Philadelphia are en- 
couraged to persevere in their laudable under- 
taking. The fruits of their labors must not be 
looked for at the time of budding,—but they 
will appear in perfection, at a proper season, if 
the regular operations of philauthropic exertion 
be not impeded. 

At a stated meeting of the Female Association 
of Philadelphia for the Manufacture and Use 
of Free Cotton, held 3d mo. (March) I6th, 1831, 
it was agreed to call a special meeting on the 
evening of the 15th of 4th month, (April,) for 
the purpose of giving information to such 
Friends, attending the yearly meeting, whose 
interest in the abolition cause would induce 
them to give attendance thereto. Accordingly, 
a considerable number convened, and the fol- 
lowing Reports were read: 

SECOND ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Committee having discharged the trust 

committed, during the last year, as exhibited 


by the monthly reports, inform the Association: 
That the thirty bales of cotton have been manu- 








*No, no, sister; such things do not get ‘‘out 
of date” soon. Itis ‘‘never too late to do good” 
—never too late to expose such wickedness.— 
Let the people know the extent of the evils of 


Se ae wee ie 


factured, and most ofthe goods disposed of. In 
addition to those mentioned iu the report of last 
month, have been received eleven pieces of 
Canton flannel, fourteen of sheeting, sixty-three 
“ shirting, some finer, bleached, and some dimi- 
y- 

The increased inquiry, the multiplied demand, 
and the ready sale of our goods, are stimulating 
causes to persevere in the course we have 
hitherto adopted. Nathan Hunt, Jr. having 
been addressed by our corresponding committee, 
to procure a large supply of the last year’s 
growth of free cotton, we are in daily anticipa- 
tion of its arrival. 

_ “Do good and communicate,” is a gentle yet 
impressive command; simple in its expression, 
but extensive in its import. We feel much ina- 
bility to accomplish what we ardently wish,— 
and we know that our feeble efforts are 
like the “smal! dust in the balance” towards the 
great cause of Negro emancipation; still we 
believe our thus meeting together has not been 
altogether in vain, but has tended to strengthen 
and encourage each other to persevere in the 
good cause, measuring the inconveniences to 
which we are subjected, and the sacrifice of 
fine clothing, by the sufferings cur fellow-crea- 
tures have endured for the procuring of such. 
We believe considerations of this kind would 
evhance the value of a coarse article, and even 
direct our choice thereto. 

Thus even social intercourse may be made 
the vehicle for promoting good actions, by ex- 
citing desires for using our utmost efforts to 
free our brethren and sisters in bondage. 

First Month (Jawuary) 17, 1831. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THIRD 
MONTH (MARCH) 1831. 

Although little has transpired since the date 
of our last report, we think proper to invite 
your attention to some subjects relative to our 
affairs. ‘The last lot of Cotton has been worked 
up, and that expected from North Carolina not 
having arrived, there is necessarily a suspension 
in the manufacture of goods at present. We 
have observed in a daily paper an advertisement 
of of a lot of St. Domingo cotton, said to be of 
a quality nearly equal to the Sea Island. As 
the duty arising from importation increases the 
price, perbaps three cents per pound above that 
of the same article raised on the Continent, it 
offers no inducement to Thomas Craig to pur- 
chase it. The Committee have been cautious 
in holding out encouragement to him to buy it, 
apprehending they were not warranted in en- 
gaging to take all the goods made from it, lest 
there should not be a sufficient demand for the 
articles ordered at the advanced prices. 

Six hundred and fifty-four yards of Muslin 
have been sent to Thomas Lindley, whe has 
promised to use exertion to have it printed, ac- 
cording to patterns selected, in the courseof a 
few weeks. The same quantity, of a coarser 
kind, has been sent to Jeremiah Harrocks, to be 
colored and glazed. 


REPORT PRESENTED TO THE SPECIAL 
MEETING, HELD 4TH MONTH (APRIL) 
15, 1831. 


The purchasing committee having been in- 
formed that a small lot of St. Domingo cotton, 
and two bales of South Carolina cotton, prepared 
by free persons, were to be be sold, they com- 
municated the intelligence to Thomas Craig, 





slavery, that they may be convinced of the ne- 


who has proposed to purchase and commence 





cessity of exerting themselves to counteract 
them. 


|| the manufacturing of them. 


A letter was read, from Nathan Hunt, Jr. to 
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a merchant ia this city, stating that, owing to 
the general and protracted drought last summer, 
the cotton crops on the uplands are very short, 
and in that section of the country a considerable 
diminution is sustained. Discouraging as this 
may appear, he has nevertheless persevered in 
his inquiries, and believes he will obtain twenty- 
five or thirty bales of free cotton, and intends 
embracing the earliest opportunity of shipping 
thei to Philadelphia. 

An interesting communication is received 
from our correspondents, the members of the 
Female Anti-Slavery Society of Birmingham, 
West Bromwich, Wednesbury, and Walsall, in 
Great Britain, containing much valuable informa- 
tion, relating to the important subject in which 
we are engaged. Among other matters, the 
Secretary states that, with one exception only, 
she knows of no ladies’ society in England that 
has not resolved to reject the use of West India 
sugar, because itis the great staple and support 
of British slavery in their colonies. 

When we consider the advantages we pos- 
sess, and contrast them with the miseries of the 
poor slaves, a train of serious reflection takes 
possession of our minds. Our sympathies are 
excited on account of their sufferings, and our 
feelings revolt at the degration to which they 
are subjected. Here then let us inquire of our- 
selves, whether we participate in this which 
we so muchregret. Yes, our very garments 
and our tables assure us of the fact. But we 
deem it unnecessary to reiterate the miseries 
attendant on slavery. These have been too 
frequent for memory to lose sight of. The 
practical lesson is now before us; let us be dili- 
gent to learn it, and endeavor to provide our- 
selves with such articles as are the produce of 
free labor,—thereby lessening the demand for 
goods manufactured by slaves:—then, and not 
till then, shall wede provided with an argument 
against the slave owner, and an insurmountable 
barrier to his most plausible reasonings. 


oe 


Cotorep FemaAves’ Free Propuce 
Sociery. 

We have been obligingly furnished with the 
following proceediugs of a late meeting of this 
Association, and cheerfully insert them—partly 
to shew the interest which they take in this 
concern, and partly to inform our white friends 
of the regular manner in which they transact 
their business. 


Ata meeting of the Colored Female Free Pro- 
duce Society of Pennsylvania, held in Bethel 
Church on the evening of January 24, 1831— 

Mrs. Judith James was called to the chair, and 

Mrs. Laetitia Rowley appointed Secretary. 

er reading the Constitution, the nomina- 
tiag committee reported; and, on motion, it was 
unanimously received. The meeting then pro- 
ceeded to an election of officers, by ballot, as 
required by the Constitution. 
“On counting the votes in the presence of the 
judges, the following persons were declared 
duly elected for the year 1831. 

Mrs. Judith James, President. 

Mrs. Susannah Cork, Vice-President. 

Mrs. Hester Burr, Treasurer. 

Mrs. Laetitia Rowley, Secrétary. 

Committee of Correspondence.—-Priscilla 
Wilkins, Rebecca Hutchins, Mary Benjamin, 


Elizabeth Baker, Martha Holcombe, Maria 
Potts, Hannah Alexander. 
After transacting some further business, the 
meeting adjourned sine die. 
Jupirn James, President, 
Laetitia Rowley, Secretary. 


-Ceo—- 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
O TELL ME NOT I SHALL FORGET. 


Oh! tell me not I shall forget, 
Amid the scenes of nature’s reign, 
The cheeks with bitter tear-drops wet, 
The hearts whose every throb is pain. 


The wood-bird’s merry notes may ring, 
Exulting ’neath the free blue sky ; 
But louder still the breezes bring 
The echo of a sister’s cry. 


The forest brook may sparkle fair, 
And win my heart to love its sheen ; 

But still it shows me mirror’d there 
The image of a distant scene. 


The verdant sod around my feet, 

The treasure of its flowers may spread, 
And close embowering branches meet, 

In fresh’uing coolness o’er my head. 


Yet not for these, oh! not for these, 
Can I forget the Afric’s woe, 

The sighs that float on every breeze, 
The streaming tears that ceaseless flow. 


No! though the loveliness of ear h, 
Hath tovch’d my spirit like a spell, 

And sooth’d me back to joy and mirth, 
When darkness else had round it fell. 


Though not the simplest bud that droops 
Beneath its weight of morning dew, 

When light the orient zephyr stoops 
To trifle with its petals blue. 


Though not a breeze that stirs the grove, 
Or wing that cleaves the summer air, 
But hath a link upon my love, 
Or strikes soine chord of feeling there. 


Yet think not they can lull my heart, 
To carelessness of human woe ; 
Or bid the bitter tears that start 
For Afric’s wrongs no longer flow. 
GERTRUDE. 
For the Genius of Univetsal Emancipation. 
HOME, 

Home! that dearest spot upon his earth! that 
gathering-place of the hearts best affections!—it 
is the pole-star of the heart to which itturns with 
true and undeviating gaze, amidst all its wan- 
derings. The bark hut of the desert dweller is 
as dear to him, as the costly palaces of crowned 
kings, to their proud inhabitants; it is invested 
with the same sacred charm, the same sweet 
spell, and is, perhaps, even better loved for its 
very humility. To the negro slave his home is 
peculiarly dear. The scenes of his childhood 
have a thousand links upon his heart, which are 
soon lost or forgotten by those to whom the 
whole world is But a broader dwelling. Every 


—_—- ——_ 
———- 








Sarah White, Pleasant Lloyd, Lydia Levompt, 


| tree, every stone, is associated with some cher- 
ished remembrance. The ashes of lis buried 
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friends lie close within its precints, and he clings | For the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 


to that buried dust with a tenacity of affection, 
that is unknown to those ~vho lay their dead to 
moulder away far from them, in the appointed 
places of graves. Sickness, sufferings, nay even 
death itself,is frequently more preferable to the 
slave, thar. to part from the spot to which he 
has given, what is truly to him, the consecrated 
name of home. Yet, alas’ how often is he se- 
vered at the command of tyrannical caprice,not 
only from the scenes which he has so long lov- 
ed, but from al] those for whose sake they were so 
dear to him. His children are scaterted over 
the face of the earth ; his wife has been torn 


from him,and conveyed he knews not whither; | interests of smancipation, J should not hesitate 


and yet, he is still required to toil on, amidst 
his heart’s ruin, as though his sinews were but 
the acting levers ofa mere machine,unknowing of 
any other exciting principle than the control of 
their director. 


GERTRUDE. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
WHAT IS A SLAVE, MOTHER? 


What is a slave, mother ? I heard you say 
That word with a sorrowful voice one day ; 
And it came again to my thoughts last night, 
As I laid awake in the broad moon-light; 
Methinks | have heard a story told, 
Of some poor men who are bought and sold, 
And driven abroad with stripes to toil 
The live-long day on a stranger’s soil, 

Is this true, mother ? 


May children as young as I be sold, 
And torn away from their mothers hold— 
From home—from all they have loved & known, 
To dwellin the great wide world alone, 
Far, far away in some distant place, 
Where they never may see their parents face? 
Ah! how I should weep to be torn from you. 
Tell me dear mother, can this be true? 

Alas, yes my child. 


Does the master love the slave child well, 

That he takes away in his house to dwell ? 

Does he teach him all that he ought to know, 

And wipe his tears when they sometimes flow— 

And watch beside him in sickness and pain, 

Till health comes back to his cheek again— 

And kneel each night by his side to pray, 

That God will keep him through life’s rough way? 
Alas, no, my child. 


Ah, then must the ‘tales I have heard be true, 

Of the cruel things that the masters do ; 

That the poor slaves often must creep to bed, 

On their scatier’d straw, but scantily fed; 

Be sometimes loaded with heavy chains ; 

And flogged till their blood the keen Jash stains ; 

While none will care for their bitter cry, 

Or soothe their hearts when their grief is high ! 
It isso, my child. 


And is it not, mother, a sinful thing, 
The bosoms of others with pain to wring— 
To bid them go labor and deive the soil, 
And seize the reward of their weary toil— 
For men to tear men from their homes away 
And sell them for gold like a lawful prey ? 
Oh surely the land where such deeds are done, 
Must be a most savage and wicked one ! 

It is this, my child, 


MARGARET. 





{F AND BUT. 

These little words seem, sometimes, almost as 
if they were gifted with supernatural power; 
for diminutive as they are, they frequently 
form a bulwark apparently impenetrable to 
the attacks of reason and argument. They 
are cousins german, and usually act in con- 
cert; but we have succeded for once in 
forming thém into oppesition with each other, 
and ask the attention of our readers to the result, 
in the following dialogue: 

if—I was convinced that my efforts in the 
manner you speak of, could really advance the 


to engage in it. What you say respecting 
slavery isentirely true. [t isa barbarous system, 
and a disgrace to our country. 

But—you will not suffer yourself to be con- 
vinced. You can easily make the trial. The 
use of Free Produce is a very ready, as well as 
feminine method of avowing your sentiments, 
and making the experiment. 

If—the community at large would adopt that 
plan, I too, should be willing to unite with it. 
At present it would subject me to much incon- 
venience, and many deprivations, without pro- 
ducing any effect on the condition of the slaves, 
besides exposing me to the imputations of affect- 
ing singularity. 

But—you are a portion of that community, 
and you do not, and cannot know, what effect, 
your example and influence may have upon the 
conduct of others. For the least, allow me to 
assure you, that you will soon learn to regard 
your inconveniences and privations, as very 
trifling. 

If—every one were to follow your advice, 
[ fear the situation of the slaves would be ren- 
dered more painful than at present; and thus we 
should injure those whom we meant to serve.— 
For their masters being unable to dispose of the 
produce of their ground, could no longer main- 
tain them in tolerable comfort. 

But—they could emancipate them, and allow 
them to maintain themselves with the wages of 
their bired labor. And they would do so; for 
that would at once remove the bar to their 
prosperity. This would occasion no violent 
convulsion, and the negroes generally would 
still labor for a time on the plantations to which 
they had been accustomed, and pass quietly and 
gradually from a state of degraded ignorance, 
to that of a virtuous, refined, and intelligent 
people. 

If—your picture could ever be realized, it 
would be a happy thing for your country; and 
if | were actually a slave holder, I think I should 
not long remain so. As I have no slaves in my 
possession, { consider myse}f justifiable in taking 





no part in the matter. 
jut—are you quite certain that you are mot 
virtually a slave holder? I confess that I con- 





agent, or a more active partner in a speculation 
of which you virtually reap the benefit. The 
system of slavery derives its very existence 
from the consumers of its products, and how 
| they can imagine themselves exem t from the 
| responsibility of its guilt, 1 am at a loss to com- 
|| prehend. The two classes are indivisibly con 
nected with each other, and if the conduct of 
one is criminal, that of the other must necessari- 
ly be the same. You tell me that you cannot 
encounter the trouble and inconvenience of 
doing any thing further than occasionally in- 


| sider you such. The planter is merely your 
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dulging in a pathetic lamentation over the suf- 
fetings of the poor slaves; and the miscalled 
owner of a hundred of his fellow creatures, 
whom he claims the right to shoot, or scourge, 
or fetter, at his sovereign pleasure, while he 
descants eloquently on the happiness of his 
slaves, and the distress, the danger, and the in- 
justice that would be attendant (as he is pleased 


to tell you) upon their emancipation, will re- | 


peat over as feelingly as yourself, the set 
phrases of regret for the existence of the system; 
and you both, by doing nothing to remove the 
evil, give the saine evidence of your sincerity. 
Do pet think I am the apologist of the slave 
holder, with his vaporing professions, and cow- 
ardly injustice, his boasted magnanimity, and 
heartless despotism; neither will 1 seek to pal- 
liate the unwomaoly conduct of those who look 
on and behold their sister writhing beneath her 
stripes, and gy ste to every degree of indig- 
nity, without breathing one entreaty for his 
forbearance, without making one effort to con- 
vince him of his turpitude, or to rescue his vic- 
tim from her state of deep abasement. 
Eva. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 
** A Subscriber,” who politely furnished the 

information, a short time since, of another case 
ef * Yankee Slave Trading,” should have ac- 
companied his communication with his proper 
name, Editors cannot, consistently, shoulder 
the responsibility of anonymous correspondents, 
in all cases. Without personal knowledge, or 
proper vouchers, they may sometimes thereby 
risk too much. 

‘© Clarkson” should have had an introduction 
to our readers this month, but is reluctantly 
crowded out for the present. When we become 
more popular, we shall hold our levees more 
frequently.and in larger rooms. 

Many communications are yet on hand, 
which we cannot insert without neglecting 
matters of an important character, that demand 
speedy attention. We thaok our friends for 
their favors—shall still be glad to receive them— 
and when the subjects upon which they treat 
are of immediate interest, will endeavor to 
attend to them without delay. 

Several articles are in type, which must lay 
over forihe next number—among them a re- 
view of an address from the colored people of 
New York, on the subject of African Coloni- 
zation. 








.“ WESTERN WEEKLY REVIEW.” 

This is the title of a paper, recently establish- 
ed at Franklin, Tennessee. It is under the edi- 
torial direction of Thomas Hoge, Jr. Esq. a 
young lawyer, wh» was for several years, con- 
nected in business with the editor of the Genius 
of Universal Emancipation. Possessed of fine 
talents anda cultivated intellect—to which is 
added a humane public spirit, that utterly abhors 
the system of oppression—he will, no doubt, 
present the public with a truly valuable Miscel- 
lany. Successattend him. May his patronage 
be equivalent to his merit, and his usefulness 
co-extensive with his superior worth and the 
honest aspirations of his generous and philanthro- 
pic mind. 


= 











For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
WASHINGTON CITY PRISON. 


Thou dark and drear and melancholy pile ! 
Who seemest, like a pe 4 penitent, 

To brood o’er horrors in thy bosom spent, 

Until the sun-beams that around thee smile, 
And the glad breath of heaven, have become 
A hatred and a mockery tothy gloom— — 

Stern fabrick ! 1°71] commune with the awhile! 
And from thy hollow echoes, and the gale 
That moans round thy dark cells, win back the 

tale 

Of thy ary history.. Give thy stones a tongue 
And bid them answer me; and let the sighs 
That round thy walls so heavily arise, 

Be vocal, and declare from whence they sprung; 
And by what passion cf intense despair— 
What achjng throb of life-consnming care 

From the torn heart of anguish, they were 

wrung. 


Receptacle of guilt !—hath guilt alone 
tir with its falling tears thy foot-worn 
oor, 
When the harsh echo of the closing door 
Hath died upon the ear, and flinging from 
His form upon the earth, thy chiling gloom 
Seem’d to the wretch the sentence of his 
doom— 
Say bear’st thou witness to no heart-wrung 
groan, 

Bursting from sinless bosoms, whom the hand 
Of tyrant powers hath sever’d from the band 
Of the earth’s holiest and dearest things, 
And thrust amidst thy darkness ? 

declare 
If only the rude felon’s curse and prayer, 
Mix’d with wild wail and wilder laughter rings 
Within those dreary walls ?—or if there be 
No spirits fainting there with agony, 
That not from their own crimes, but foul op- 
pression, springs! 


Speak ! 


Ha! am I answered ?—in that startlin 
Bursting from some wild breast wi 
riven, 
And rising up to register in heaven 
Its blighting tale of outrage—the reply 
Was heard distinctly terrible. Itsprung 
From a sad household group, who wildly clung 
Together, in frantic agony, ! 
Till they were torn by savage hands apart, 
From arms, from twining arms, and heart 
frum heart, 
Never to meet again! What had they done— 
Thou tool of avarice and tyranny ! 

That they should thus be given o’er to thee, 
And thy guilt haunted cells—sister, sire and son, 
Mother and babe, all partners in one crime 

As dreadful as the fate that through all time 
Clings to them with a grasp they may not shun? 


cry, 
anguish 


No! let the tale be spoken, though it burn 
The cheek with shame to breath it—let it go 
Forth on the winds, that the wide globe may 

know 

Our vileness, and the rudest savage turn 
And point with trembling finger to the spot 
Whereon thou standest ; that all men may blot 

Our name with its deserved taunt, and spurn 
Our vaunting laws of justice with the heel 
Of low contumely ; that every peel 

Of triumph, may be answer’d with a shout 

Of biting mockery, and our starry flag, 

Our glorious banner! may,dishonor’d, drag 
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its proud folds in the dust, or only flout 
The gales of heaven, to be a broader mark 
For scorn to spit at—oh, thou depot dark ! 
Where souls and human limbs, are meted out, 


in fiendish traffic—no! those weeping ones 
Have done no evil—but their brother’s hand 
Hath rudely burst the sacred household band, 

And given,with heart more flinty than thy stones 
His victims to thy keepiag, and thy chains, 
Till he bath sonp rum! they within whose 

veins ; 

Blood like his own is coursing, and whose moans 
Are torn from hearts as deathless as hisown ! 
And there thou stand’st!—where Freedom’s 

altar stone 

Is darken’d by thy shadows—and the cry 
That thrills so fearfully upon the air, 

With its wild tale of anguish and despair, 

Blends with the peaus that are swelling high 
To do her homage! I have sometimes felt, 
As I could hate my country, for her guilt— 

Until in bitter tears the mood went by. 

E. M. C. 


AFRICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

We regret that our limits are too narrow to 
insert the address. recently published by the 
managers of this institution. The philanthropist 
will rejoice at any and every attempt to raise 
the colored race from the cruel debasement to 
which prejudice and power have reduced them. 
The following brief extracts, from the ‘‘meri- 
can Spectator,” is all we have room for, just 
now, in relation to this subject.—G_ UV. BP. 


“The American Spectator is connected with 
the African Education Society. The Society 
are responsible for conducting the editorial de- 
partment; and in return they are allowed a 
space in each paper, not exceeding two coluinns, 
and they are to receive the amount of half a 
dollar yearly on each subscriber to the Specta- 
tor. They have thusa common interest with 
the Proprietor in its circulation and success,— 
Those, therefore, who aid the paper, willat the 
same time be aiding the Society. The Spec- 
tator is needed, not only as the organ of the 
Society, but as the means of promoting its 
pecuniary interests. Its general character, 
however, will remain unaltered; and with re- 
gard to this, we refer our readers to its past 
numbers, and to the Prospectus which we pub- 
lish to-day. The Colonization and Education 
Societies are not connected, and the funds of 
one will not be used by the other.” 


‘‘We publish to-day the amount of money and 
subscriptions received in more than a year by 
the African Education Society. From this it 
will be evident,.that unless there should bea 
considerable advance in public liberality, the 
Society, though it will not probably become 
extinct, must continue to make efiorts, and seck 
expedients for a bare existence, while it ought 
to be making eminent citizens of Africa, able 
and ready to enlighten and renovate its misera- 
ble communities; and to be accomplishing on a 
large scale, whieh alone can be economical and 
efficient, the great and important design for 
which it was organized. The Institution will 


be supported by the labor of the pupils, as far as is 
Consistent with its main design; but this, we 
repeat, and we hope it will not be forgotten, 
will, by the purchase of tools and materials, ne- 
cessarily and greatly augment its first expendi- 
tures, 


We, therefore, respectfully and earnest- 


ly entreat benevolent individuals and editors, 
who are sufficiently enlightened to discern the 
great importance of the Institution, to afford it 
their support mow, while it is by far the most 
needed, and will be the most effectual.” 





Frere CoLourep Persons 1n Nort Car- 
oLINA.—A law, passed by the Legislature of 
North Carolina at their last session, which re- 
lates to free colored persons, and is to gointe 
operation in May inst. subjects vessels bring- 
ing one or more of this description of persons to 
forty days quarantine; and in case of infringe- 
ment of the law, the captain is liable to a heavy 
_fine.—Southern paper. 





From the Liberator. 
SONNET TO * 


Friend of mankind! for thee I fondly cherish 
Th’ exuberance ofa brother’s glowing love; 
And never in my memory shall perish 
Thy name or worth—so time shall truly prove! 
Thy spirit is more gentle than a dove, 
Yet hath an angel’s energy and scope; 
Its flight is towering as the heaven above, 
And with the outstretch’d earth doth bravely 
cope. 
Thou standest on an eminence, so high, 
All nations congregate around its base; 
There, with a kindling soul and piercing eye, 
The wrongs and sufferings of thy kind dost 
trace: 
Thy country is the world—‘hou know’st no 
other— 
Andevery man, in every clime, thy brother! 
n, 

















William Roby, a mulatto, was committed to 
Boston jail, on Wednesday, for having stabbed 
a young woman of color,named Maria Leouard, 
| in the back, and beat and stamped upon her so 
that her life is despaired of. Jealousy was tie 
| cause of this horrid act—which proves that Ro- 
| by is a human being, ia despite of his skin, for 
| brutes are never jealous, and do not abuse the 
| * softer sex.” —Jb. 


| We justify no war. The victories of Liberty 
should be bloodjess, and effected solely by spi- 
ritual weapons. If we deemed it pleasing in 
| the sight of God to kill tyrants, we would im 
| mediately put ourselves at the head of a black 


H army at the south, and scatter devastation and 


| death on every side; but we are reminded that 
| vengeance belongs te God—and that it is our 
‘duty to return good for evil, and to pray for 
those who despitefully use and persecute us.— 
We therefore do not think it “‘would be expe- 
dient to call public meetings, in order to raise 
subscriptions for the use of the Poles.” Let onr 
charities be extended to our southern slaves—let 
us achieve their liberation.—/6. 





Liseria SuGAR.—We have been presented 
' witha specimen of Sugar made at the Colony of 
| Liberia in Africa, a consignment of several sacks 
| of which recently arrived in this city by way of 
| New- Orleans. It surpasses, in whiteness, the 
i best White Havana, and is not inferior in the 
richness of its favor. It is keptforsale at the 
store of O. Fairchild & Co., merchants of this 





city. ' 
This is a most interesting fact in the history of 
| silimiontion. We have no deubt, should the 





» Liberians turn their attention to the -manufac- 
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his natural life, provided, the public patronage, 
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ture of sugar, that they would find a ready mar- || 


ket for all they could produce, as hundreds and 
thousands would prefir sugar made by the hands 
of freemen, even at a higher price, to that which 
had been mingled with the tears of the slave. 
Cincinnati Journal. 





It has recently been decided by the Court of 
Appeals of S. Carolina, that a free person of color 
is not a competent witness, even in a suit be- 
tween persons of his own cast; nor can book en- 
tries, made by a colored clerk, be supported by 
proof of his hand writing! ! 

Egrects or Suavery in Viroinr1a.—In 
1790 this State contained one fifth of the politi- 
cal power of the Union, was twice as large as 
New-York, and one-third larger than Pennsy!- 
yania, The opposite of this is her present situ- 
ation. She must now rank below Ohio, a State 
that was not in existence when she. was in the 
zenith of her prosperity. 











PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
Vou. XII. 


The object and character of this work are 
wellknown. It has been published nearly ten 
years, and circulates in all the States of this 
Union,in Canada, the West Indies, Europe,and 
Africa. It is exclusively devoted to the subject 
of the Abolition of Slavery, on the American 
Continent and Islands. 

Within a few years, the proprietor has trav- 
elled much, and had to depend somewhat upon 
the assistance of others to conduct the work.— 
ffe pledges himself, however, that the publica- 
tion shall not cease, but with the cessation of 


or the labor of his own hands, will furnish the 
means of issuing a single sheet per annum.— 
He further pledges himself, that the great fun- 
damental principles, hitherto advocated in this 
work, shall be steadily maintained. The course 
to be pursued, hereafter,will not materially vary 
from that which he marked out in the beginning. 
Thecorrupt sources of the horrible evil of 
slavery shall be traced; this fatal gangrene up- 
on the body politic shall be probed; and the 
healing balsam will be applied when the putrid 
mass is removed. Every possible investigation 
will be made as to the state of the slave-system, 
and what is doing relative to its perpetuation or 
abolition, particularly, in the various parts of 
the United States and the West Indies. Every 
exertion will also be made to show what can be 
done, with propriety and safety, towards eradi- 
cating this enormous and increasing evil from 
the American soil. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The work will, henceforth, be issued month- 
ly. It will be neatly printed, on fine paper, 
and folded in the octavo form, each number 
making sixteen large pages. 

The price of subscription will be One Dollar 
per anuum, always to be paid in advance. 

Subscribers who do not particulary specify 
the time they wish to receive the work, or no- 
tify the Editor of adesire to discontinue it be- 
fore the expiration of each current year, will be 
considered as engaged for the next succeeding 


need 
five dollars remitted to the-Editor, in current 
money of the United States. 
' Alllettersand communications, intended for 
‘this office, must be addressed (free of expense) 
10 BENJAMIN LUNDY, Washington, D.C. 

May, 1831. 
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POSTAGE. 

The postage ofthe Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation is now the same as that of weekly 
newspapers. One cent and a half, for each pa- 
per, is the highest that can be legally charged 
within the United States. If the distance be 
less than one hundred miles, but one cent 
can be demanded. { Post-masters will please 





one, and their bills will be forwarded accor- 
dingly. 


Agents will be entitled to six copies for every 





| Washi to this notice. 


The Post-Office in 
Washington forwards the paper under this regu- 
lation. 






